twitched his green silk, dug his fingers more deeply into
it and continued.

"Such, Fellow-Citizens," he said, "were the positions
of the two parties a few days ago. On the one hand, a
blood-thirsty, treacherous, unscrupulous illiterate tyrant,
resolved to shed the blood of innocent and harmless
foreigners and to waste the treasure of the Empire under
the banners of his nephew, and in this, sir," he added to
Justinian, "I speak with the moderation forced on me by
the presence of our most to be revered Fathers in God.
On the other hand, a few dishonoured, tricked, crushed
and humiliated men, faithful to old friends, and to old
traditions, who feel that Liberty is worth the struggling
for, by legal means, by laws, sir, not obsolete like the
many you know, but set aside and daily outraged by
usurping despotism and ambitious nepotism."

Here the cheering broke out into a roar for several
minutes.

"Such, sir, was the situation only a few days ago. And
now, may I beg you all to consider the situation now?
No sooner did word reach the usurper who now wears
the purple.1' Here there was almost a riot. The Blues
shouted, hissed and booed; the Greens cheered. Nicanor
with the utmost coolness continued:

"No sooner did illiterate authority gather from the lips
of an ambitious relative that his position and assumptions
might soon be legally challenged by those with not only
law but right upon their side, than he at once made that
smear of red paint, which with him passes for a signa-
ture, and cancelled his nephew's appointment. Why did
he do this? Was it to save the lives of Imperial troops
certain to be sacrificed by the book-worm's ignorance
of war, as of those sports which we hold to be the image
of war? The question might be asked: Was it because
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